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mate the value of charges and counter-charges as to the truth of which sufficient 
evidence is not yet available. If the author, at the time of writing some of the 
chapters, had had access to the German prize courts decisions as well as to some of 
the German decisions upon alien enemy property rights, he would probably not have 
maintained in his preface his doubt as to "whether their inaccessibility was a loss 
of any real consequence." 

In reading these volumes it must be borne in mind that much material from 
different countries is not yet available. Manifestly the complete treatise on Inter- 
national Law and the World War will require consideration of the points of view 
of all parties. While there are a few misprints and minor errors, in general the 
material, presentation, and index make these volumes a worthy addition to the 
series to which they belong and also a most helpful first effort toward the elucida- 
tion of the intricate problems arising from the world war. 

The price, twenty-four dollars, is indicative of the effect of the world war. 

George G. Wilson- 
Harvard University 



Shippers & Carriers of Interstate and Interstate Freight. Third Edition. 
By Edgar Watkins, LL. B., of the Atlanta Bar. Atlanta, Georgia: The Harri- 
son Company. 1920. 2 vols. pp. 1778. 

The history of a family may sometimes be read in outline by examining the 
architecture of the house in which it lives. First, when there were few or no 
children and when resources were limited, there was built a house of moderate size 
which, though its rooms were few, was complete in itself and met all the family's 
needs for sheltered spaces in which to sit, eat, and sleep. As the family and for- 
tune gradually increased, rooms were added one at a time, this room being placed 
on this side, that room being put in that angle, now a room here, then a lean-to 
there, with the final result, a home which makes up in friendly convenience and 
easy utility what it lacks in plan and symmetry. Ignore chronology and you have 
a fair picture of the general arrangement of Watkins on Shippers and Carriers. 

First as to the central structure. It consists of four parts. (1) General and 
introductory matter is dealt with in Chapter II under the heading, the validity 
and scope of the Act to Regulate Commerce. Here are considered such general 
questions as conditions leading to the passage of the Act, its constitutionality, the 
scope of the Act as to carriers and as to acts of transporting, and the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In the midst of such general discussions, the 
author, here as elsewhere, sometimes unexpectedly drops to the discussion of such 
minutiae as switch connections. (2) The regulation of rates and charges under 
the Act is considered in Chapters III and IV. Here is given about as adequate a 
treatment of the multitude of considerations entering into the standard, "reason- 
able rate", as is possible in two hundred pages, not a few of which are largely 
filled with quotations from opinions. Here, too, is to be found a good general 
survey of the problems of discrimination in rate structures. There is no analysis 
of the concept "equality in rates" adequate to disclose the underlying questions of 
policy. The modern carrier is not seen as one of the devices which are shaping, 
directing, and controlling the industrial and commercial activities of the country. 
(3) The machinery for enforcing the Act is the subject of Chapters V, VI and VII. 
Herein the author is at his best. His account of the administrative functioning of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, of the procedure of the Commission, and of 
the enforcement of the Act by the courts is an excellent piece of work of great 
utility to those handling legal problems in this field. (4) Superimposed, attic fashion, 
upon the other three parts of the main structure, is Chapter IX containing an 
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annotation of the Acts to Regulate Commerce not uniform in thoroughness but of 
great mechanical convenience. Why the text of the Act and the annotations were 
rendered all but indistinguishable by being put in the same type may be one of 
the mysteries of the art of printing. 

Now for the additions. The question as to the extent of governmental con- 
trol to which carriers are subjected is bisected, in this country, by the question as 
to whether the states or the federal government may exercise that control. The 
latter question is the prime subject of Chapter I which renders the title of the book 
broader than its contents. This treatise does not cover regulation of all carriers 
by States but only their regulation of interstate carriers. 

A second addition is Chapter VIII, devoted to acts of Congress indirectly 
affecting interstate commerce such as quarantine laws, the Employers' Liability 
Law, and the Federal Trade Commission Law. A third addition is Chapter X 
discussing statutes relating to the transportation of animals. The treatment in 
Chapter VIII is necessarily summary as is also that in the final addition found in 
Chapter XI on trusts and other combinations in restraint of trade. 

In appendices are conveniently collected the texts of the numerous federal 
statutes, presidential proclamations, and departmental orders directly affecting inter- 
state carriers and ranging from Federal Control through the Ash Pan Act to the 
Shipping Act and National Prohibition. 

Reflecting the current tendency, the text of the book tends to become an end 
to end statement of the cases rather than a symmetrical development of basic 
doctrines. To have erred in the opposite direction, however, would have been a 
more serious defect in view of the author's purpose to make his book a mamiel 
for the use of attorneys and traffic men. He has succeeded quite well in that 
purpose. It is a valuable book, which makes up in convenience and utility what 
it lacks in plan and symmetry. 

Herman Oliphant 
The University of Chicago Law School 



Principles of Labor Legislation. Revised Edition. By John R. Commons 
and John B. Andrews. New York: Harper and Bros. 1920. pp. xxii, 559. 

This edition differs from its predecessor (reviewed in [1917] 17 Columbia Law 
Review 265) only in the addition of the details of the developments in labor legis- 
lation during the past four or five years. While this results in an increment of only 
thirty-five pages, the changes and additions are sprinkled through the whole book 
in such a way as to make it a genuine new edition and not merely a reprint with a 
new appendix. This dispersion has the disadvantage of not throwing into clear 
relief the expedients adopted under the pressure of the war and the consequent 
enhancement of the bargaining power of labor. The general impression left by the 
book is that of a safe and sane humanitarianism moving in a moderate way its 
mercies to perform. Nothing is said at which even Mr. Justice McReynolds could 
take offence. The differences between the fives and the fours of the United States 
Supreme Court are chronicled as quickly and as quietly as a teller would announce 
the result of a secret ballot. The book remains, as it was before, a valuable com- 
pendium of information about statutes, administrative methods of enforcement, 
judicial approvals and disapprovals, and the conditions which the statutes are 
designed to remedy. Among recent developments which the revisors appear to 
have missed is the Arizona compensatory compensation law sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Arizona Compensation Cases. If one may 
trust the index, the United States Steel Corporation is mentioned only to say that 
it has some 200,000 employees. "Pittsburg, Pa.," however, gives us a clue to the 



